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Dna A ssaPp wa aa. ‘force of this fraternal connection, the antipathies of | 
BSE cogil es hostile nations are overcome;patriotism breaks over the 
eae | bounds of clime and language, and enlarges till it em- 
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Fraee Masoxrr. Whatever has come down to us 
from distant times has always a peculiar charm. Insti- 
tutions which have existed for many ages become the 
connecting links between the past and the present. In 
their forms, ceremonies and principles we can see a 
lively picture of the manners and sentiments of anti- 
quity. While the race of men is constantly changing 
and each successive century presents a varying pic- 
ture to a speculating or omniscient eye, there are ma- 
ny institutions which seem to be immutable, always 
known by the same characteristics and always exer- 
cising the same influence upon mankind. Yet even 
here while the outward appearance seems to be the 
same, we shall in many instances, find that the real 
original qualities are gone. The same form of ex- 
pression conveys a different idea; the same ritual is 
differently expounded, aad the same incitements to 
zeal have lost their influence and power upon the hu- 
man mind. Thus in the church, the scholasti¢ 'arn- 
ing of the middle ages is stript of its abstracti®® and 
applied to the plain actions and objects of common 
life ; ecclesiastical supremacy is explained away in un- 
meaning spiritualism, and the bloody maxims of per- 
secution are left to slumber in the dast of the Vati- 
can. 

In a world where every thing is tri.nsient and unset- 
tled, we look with peculiar anxiety for something 
which is permanent: we like to create objects which 
can survive the fleeting life of man—objects which 
remain unchanged while the other creations of human 
ingennity are passing away—objects which, handed 
down from generation are revived in each succeeding 
race, and amid the morality of the world catch an im- 
mortality from the zeal and devotion of man. Such 
objects as these are the perpetual vehicles of thought; 
they acquaint distant posterity with the feelings and 
manners of high antiquity ; they impose upon both the 
same mystic bonds, ind weave the distant portions of 
the human race together in one great family. By the 








(a) The writer is desirous to have his name suppressed, 


| not found in the hallowed circle of friendship; and 
| peculiar favor to a few, is no enemy to a larger phi- 
| lanthropy. 

Man though powerful in society is weak when alone; 
ihe fee!s himself such, and is continually forming asso- 
ciations to accomplish what isolated effort could not. 
Nations, societies, corporations, fraternities are the 
| offspring of human weakaess, made to repel danger or 
|to overcome obstacles. Ambition and fear make use 
}of the same means to conquer and to protect. Secu- 
[rity requires power, and power must be enlarged to 
/be rendered more secure. When the civil government 
carno’ a Tordadequate and complete protection toprivate 
individuals, religious zeal enforced by associated devo- 
tion is brought to its assistance ; when civil and religi- 
ous authority both fail to accomplish their object, oth- 
er combinations, some of a secret, some of an open 
nature, must be formed to bring in their auxiliary in- 
fluence. ‘Thus through all the walks of civilized so- 
ciety we must expect to find in various forms and un- 
der various sanctions, the union of effort, of feeling 
and of interest, which are requisite alike for the ac- 
complishment of great enterprizes and for the plea- 
sure, the tranquility and the security of private life.— 
Societies are formed within societies, and within these 
still others, till they terminate in the relations of do- 
mestic life, and in the obligations ef personal friend- 
ship. flere is machinery within machinery, a ‘* wheel 
within a wheel” extending the power and efficiency of 
combinations to all the abjects and for all the purpo- 
ses of existence. If war is to be carried onand foreign 
invasion repelled, the whole community unite their 
arms, and join in the tumultuous array: if vice is to 
be restrained in its operations, and crime repressed in 
its efforts to do mischief, it is not the single man alone 
and wafriended, that places himself before their pro- 
gress and Jays the arm of restraint heavily upon them; 
but it is the majesty cf the people reflected and ex- 
pressed in the majesty of the law; it is the vigor, the 
soul and the énthnsiasm of societies created, sustained 
and borne on by the accamulated power ofthe masses. 
| What is a society? A union of effort, of purpose and 
of feeling ; an association of men pursuing the same 
objects, by the same means, and actuated by the same 
zeal. They consult together; they plan together; 
they act together; and where there is consultation there 
is secrecy : where there is contrivance there is secrecy. 
Virtue is secret in its plans to bless mankind, and vice 
is secret in its plans to injure them = Who can influ- 
ence another without caution, and who can be cau- 
tious without secrecy? Are the domestic affections 
published tu the world?) Whyshould those of friend- 
ship he? There are thoughts and feelings never 
made for the pablic eye—thoughts not criminal and 
feelings not unholy. A society has all the essential 
qualities of an individual. It must use the same 
means to protect its existence; it must use the same 
caution in its plans; it must guard with the like dili- 
gence its motives ;+and those motives with a like pro- 








of the world. 


news in Athens?” 

Private friendship impresses upon man the coavic- 
tion that he is not to live for himself, that he has feel- 
ings and interests in common with others, and that 
personal ambition should be sacrificed for the further- 
ance of an association’s weal. And caa private friend- 
ship exist without confidence ? and can confidence ex- 
ist without secrecy. 

There is no condition of society in which men can 
shake off their reverence for the mysterious and the 
solemn. Power is accompanied with pomp, and to 
impress us with a sense ofthe one,we must see the pa- 





bability of being pure may be covered from the gaze 


rade and alarm of the other. It is thus that religion 
is awful, because its rewards are unknown and its pun- 
ishments indefinite; because the favar of Heaven is 
faintly and doubtly displayed and its emnity is 
darkly and obscurely shadowed out, because it threat- 
ens with dubious and uncertain woe and promises with 
dim and figurative happiness; because of its solemn 
processions, its sublime music, and its impressive in- 


junctions ; because of its antiquity; its progression and 


its power. Its sanction is used to make the obliga- 
tiens of truth more binding,te confirm the sacredness 
of promises, to waken the heart to a more lively sense 
of suffering humanity and to the impulses of a warmer 
friendship. With its mystery and sacredness the 
bonds of private association may be confirmed and the 
unseen web which unites the secret fraternity may be 
so strongly woven that the dust and moth of time can- 
not wear it away. The human heart is aot too prone 
to friendship and not too easily moved by the appeals 
of charity ; let such kindly impulses be strengthened 
by promises and confirmed by religion ; let the fellow- 
ship between man and man be deepened into. brother- 
hood, and fet the hand before weak to assist and 
slow to avenge be quickened and strengthened by 
pledges. ; 

The privacy, the solemnity and the ceremonial of 
secret fraternities are calculated only to impress the 
mind more deeply with the social duties they incul- 
cate. Whence originate the show and pageantry of 
courts? They ate made to fill the miads.of the pe: - 
ple with awe, and to give an adequate idea of the pov - 
er which they conceal. Who can forget the oath of 
tealty when once it has been taken in the august pre- 
sence of the lord paramount, and beneath the gaze of 
an assembled baroay, in a hall hung with heraldric es- 
cutcheons and surrounded with the feudal dignities 
and honors of ages? Who, before the altar of God 
where the sacrifice of contrition is offered .up, can ev- 
er forget those formal vows and learn to neglect with 
impunity the duties whose performance those vows 
were intended to enforce? « And who that has breath- 
ed the feelings of brotherhood in the stillaess of the 
watching night can ever forget that fraternal band, 
learn unheedingly to see them suffer and.turn with 
coldness from them in the hour of calamity? 

In the numerous mifortunes which, accompany life 
we are always seeking, through the selfishness of men, 
some secret consolations, some ultimate reliance, some 





We cannot judge of a man’s charac- 
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forlorn hope on which to repos¢-ia: a moment of ,dau- 
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Ber 0: despair. We love to, feel the consciousness of 
sileat support, to know that when dead, sympathy will 
reach those we leave behind, aad that the offices of 
friendship sto not with the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the departed, These are sensations 
which are worth the world. to man; he seems to live 
after his hody is «already in the grave, bearing conso- 
Jation and whispering hope to those who weep for his 
departure. But why does the secret tie create for us 
the surest sympathy? Because there are mutual ob- 
ligations and mutual good offices; aad because we 
cherish more earnestly a connection which the world 
cannot capriciously break ; because the whole life is 
spent in the indulgence of friendly feeling and because 
a Common interest continued for a course of years has 
traced impressions on the heart wnich nothing but a 
course of yeais crn erase. 

In times of civil commotion sad public tumult when 
between absolute power an. wbsolute anarchy, pro er- 
ty has hecome uncertain, and hfe itself placed upon 
the dizzy change of success or overthrow, who has 
not fet the necessity of other protection than civil 
government Can afford? Weak is the arm of legisla- 
tion whey the ultimate source of legislative authority 
is wakened in its frenzy or its wrath; frail is the power 
of the crown when the body of the people, stirred up 
irom its deep foundation, is agitated by the violence 
of revolutions. ‘he demagogue trembles at the phan- 
tom he has raised, and the words of the orator are fro- 





zen on,his lips when-he sees abroad in the land, that’ 
dreadful: spirit which his tongue has helped to call 
from its hiding place. In an hvuur like this whea all 
ihe bonds of society are relaxed and dissolved, some, 
stronger. principle of union than political feeling can 
furnish, is called for, by the fears and necessities of 
man. He seeks for obligations beyond the reach of 
public excitement—fe. combinations held together 
not by the frail bonds of political union, not by the 
trailer ties of religious beliel,but byshe sworn feelings 
of personal friendship, by the strong regards of a con- 
fidential brotherhood leagued together for mutowal, 
weal aad vowed to stand by each other when a mo-| 
ment of necessity shall call for mutual protection. 

In. the rapidity of the changes which are going on| 

















priest the curses which he uttered; they encountered the unassociated man ; 


kaight with a valor as hardy as his own; and they taught 
the tyrant that dungeons could not hold innocence and 
that walls and guards could not save the destroyer 
from destruction. Brutal power ceased to be a pro- 
tection for crime; the absolute feared to exercise their 
omnipotence, and virtue dared to look abroad in the 
face of man again. Men learned that there was a 
power belind the scenes where the security of inno- 
cence was daringly asserted, and where the voice of 
injured nature spoke again, as it burst from the irons 
of oppression and despotism. ‘T’o the first laws of their 
being mankind againappealed; and in their wan- 


Ley 
how much he requires atttention 
and support; how much he requires aitention and 
support; how often the favor and caprices of fortune 
may change his circumstances aad his hopes; how 
how long the blessings of life may linger around the 
footste, s of the aged and how soon the cup of pleasure 
may be dashed from the lips ef youth. Ou tn this life 
of change who would not seek a brotherhood not sub- 





iject to mutation or decay ; a brotherhood replenished 


and vivified in each succeeding generation ; filling the 


‘places of the dead. with the souls of the living, and 


supplying the tating wisdom of the old by the fresh 
ardot and fire of the young—a brotherhood which has 





tonness tore away the machinery of injustice and ine- 
quality which had been working and accumulating! 
above them for ages. ’Tis true, no violence marked! 
their progress, but it was certain and irresistable.—} 
Uneasily the oppressor felt the invisible restraint, but! 
knew not the powex which moved it on. 
vrm paralized, bat he knew not whence opposition! 
came. ‘The change was going on inthe heart of man; | 
it was "new combination against old oppression ; it was 
seen in the sallies of the banditti, it was seen in the 
orders of the monks. it was seen when some secret 
messenger from the nightly conclave shook the blade 
of warning ia the face of power ! 

When the arm of external rule is strong and the 
edge of persecution is sharpened to its utmost rigor ; | 
humanity and virtue and firmness must retire from the | 
stage where free thought is expressed; they must 
seek for security in the silence uf the hermitage; they 
must retire from the tempest which passes by, or per- 
ish beneath its. fvry ; but when retirement itself is in-| 
vaded by the ministers of persecution; and seclusion | 
ceases.to be an asylum for the oppressed; then the) 
strong mast give himself for battle and the weak co:n-| 
pose himself to die. Defence must begin by heaping | 





He felt his! _ 


gleamed its maxims from ancient sciences, from the 
lessoas of history and from the impulses of humanity. 
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SKETCH OF FRAVEL. 





From Catlin’s Letters on the North American Indians. 
EFFECTS OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING ON 
THE INDIANS, s 


Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonished 
these people, than the operations ofmy brush. The 
art of portrait painting was a subject entirely new to 
them, and of course unthought of; and my appear- 
ance here hascommenced a new era inthe arcana of 
medieine of mystery. Soon after arriving here, | com 
menced and finished the portraits of the two principal 
chiefs. This was done without haviag awakened the 
curiosity of the villagers, as they heard.nothing of what 
was going on; and even the chiefs themselves seemed 
to be ignorant of my designs uatil the pictures were 
finished, No one else was admitted into my lodge 
during the operations, and when finished, it was ex- 


upon the destroyer the wrongs which he poured upon | ceedingly amusing tosee them mutually recognising 
others; by striking where the deepest injury follows, each other's likeness, and assuring each other of the 
and teaching the baffled spoiler not to waken the arm Striking resemblance which they bore to the originals. 
of endurance from its slumber of despair. The weak | Both of these pressed. their hands over their mouths 
will unite against the exercise of insolent power ; and ,awhile in dead silence,(a custom among most tribes 
when in unison they become strong in the conscious-| when any thing surprises them very much,) looking 
ness of rectitude and unanimity. From the silent ter-| attentively upon the portraits ard myself, and upon 


around us, we need som thing to remind us of the rors of secret comb'nations the tyrant has always been the pallette and colours with Which these ufaccount- 

folly of looking for perfection in human affairs ; some-| atresied in his career of cruelty; they are the reposi- | able effects had been produced s ? . 

thing which in presenting to us a lively picture of the tories where injnries are silently recorded ; where| They then walked upto rw. in the moet gentle man- 

world sevecal centuries ago, will teach how small has| they are perpetually remembered, and where revenge |ner, taking me in turn by the hand with a firm grip 

been the improvement in the mind and int’ e heart of | watches with unslumbering eye the moment of retri- with head : nd ey's ‘nelined dowawsrd, and ina tone, 
man. ‘Phe symbols: of ancient customs, unaltered|bution. ‘They are- a tribunal where judgment is pro a little above a w hisper, pronounced the words * te- 

through the long period, picture faintly now the tuths| nounced and sentence executed for wrongs which the i Wash-ee !’’ (great medicine,) and walked 





which they darkly represent; and the soul of the! 


chaldean shepherd, of the oriental magic, and of the 
feudal necromancer. still breathe their obscure but 
sublime conceptions through the mystical language 
of astrolegy. “Thére isa field where the thought of 
man has ceased teprogress. A less mysterious truth 
has usurped the place of the ideal sciences; but those 
ideal sciences arranged in perfect system, and taught 
in the language of prophecy and song, have not yet 
ceased to fill the mind with admiration and the heart 
with awe, They are the offspring of the human soul 
when it was young andoriginal,; when its images were 
caught fresh from the lap of nature, and when its the- 
ories were uotinged by the stale nonsense of scholas- 
tic learning. ‘Those ancieut sciences wherein the 
voice of nature first spoke in its purity, are now sym- 
bolically convey‘ed: to. us through the avenues of an 
jastitution as ancéemt as the sciences themselves.— 
Could religion have Srought them? his changing,in- 
constant aad capriciow™ Could learning have bro't 
them No; learmieg pusues new truth, and shakes 
off its ancient’ roke when a brighter one is found — 
Could history fage brought tisem? No, for the page 


slow arm of civil justice could never reach or. redress. 
They. impose upon society the Isws of civility, gentle-| 
ness and forbearance. | 
But this retribntive office hath long since fallen to} 
decay ; the uncertainty and the oppression of the feu | 
dal days can never again call for its exercise. But in| 
the kindlier engagements of charity, friendship and/ 
brotherheod; in. mitigating the misfortunes and in| 
multiplying the blessings of social life ; in making bro-| 
thers of those who are separated by seas and climates | 
and languages, aad in breaxing down the prejudices; 
which that separation has hitherto created in the) 
minds of men—this is now your fraternal occ “nation 
Loaded with the charms of =ntiquity, interesting by, 
a thousand associations of '.....,, heroism and_ro-} 
mance, the system yet possesses all the health and 
life of novelty, all the liberality awl benevolence of 
reform. It exists inthe body and bosom of the peo- 
ple; it catches their sentiments, is modified by their 
thoughts and charges with their manners; it partakes 
of their improvement, and adapts itself to all the vari- 
ous changes of mau. Within its shadow.the rich and 
the poor meet on-terms of equality ;. the one forgets 
his wealth aod his pride, aad the other forgets his 
poverty and his sorrow. Their sympathies-ever oth- 
erwise asunder, are here mingled together, and they: 





of history wag get blank, and the harp of Clio had 
never yet tol tale of a hero * struggles or of a 
oation’s downfall. Invisibly they y*t linger ia the 
unchanging revolutions of the stars ; Maintly they are 
traced in the shattered fragments of Egy etian hiero- 
glyphies ; mingled with the indices of herald."v, touch- 
cd by the may}jal ardor, and darkened by the religious 
zeal of the fegdal age, they are now told in the signs 
which expresg and seal the devotion of friendship and 
brotherhood, “They strengthened those endearing 
connections wheg the priest could devote sllbut the 


vigot to hel],whea the’baron trod upon the neek of the 
vassal, ang pen the king swayed his hard seeplre in 
cruelty ang bloodshed. ‘They turned buck upon the 


go forth into the world again, consctous-that opposi- 
tion in rank cannot with them create hostility of feel- 
ing. They lose the artificial distinetions-of society, 
and assume the pure original and kindly.intercourse 
of fellow men. The great man finds faniliar friend- 
sbip in walks of society where his.name would ‘other: 
wise never have been uttered but with awe;. and the 
obscure poor man finds himself exciting interest and 
acquiring importance among those whose looks have: 
hitherto been bent upon him with coldhess- andicon- 


After I had finished the portraits of the two chiefs, 
and they had returned their wigwa.as, and deliberate- 
ly seated themselves by their respective firesides, and 
silently smoked a pipe or two, (according to universal 
custom,) they gradually began to teil wha’ had taken 
place; and at length crowds of gaping Hsteners. with 
mouths wide open, thronged their lodges: and a 
throng of women and ‘girls were about my house, and 
through every crack and crevice I could see their glis- 
tening eyes, which. were piercing me butin a hundred 
places, from a natural and restless propensity, a curi- 

‘yj -e what was going on within. An hour or 
iu. 2° passed) in this. way, and the soft and silken 
throng eontinually inereased, uatil some hundreds 
of them clung and pited about my wig wam like 4 
swarm of bees. hangiag oa the frunt sides. of: their 
hive. : 

During this-time, not a man made his appearance 
about tlie premises, after a while, however, theyscould 
be seen folded in their. robes, gradually siding up to» 
ward the lodge, with a silly look upon their faces, 
which confessed at once that curiosity was leading 
them reluctantly where their pride checked and. for- 
bade them to go. The rash von after became gen- 
eral; and the chiefs, and-medicine-men took posess- 
ion of mv room, placing. soldiers (braves with spears 
in their hands) at the door, admitting ao one but such 
as were allowed by the chiefs to come 1a. 

Mr. Kipp, (the ageat of the Fur Company, whohas 
lived here eight years, and to whom, or his politeness 
and ‘hospitality, I am much indebted,) at this t.ma 
took.his seat with the chiefs; and speaking their. lan- 
guage fluently, he explained to them my views and 
the objects: for which: I'was paimting these portraits, 
and also. expounded to themthe manner in which. 











descecsion. They there learn how fail is solitary 


they were made; at. which, they.seemed very much. 
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pleased. The necessity at this time of exposing the 
portraits to the view of the crowds who were assem- 


bied around the house, became imperative; and they! 


were licld up togetherover the door, so that the whole 
village hadachance tosee and recognize their chiefs. 
The effect upon so mixed a multitude, who as yet 
heard no way of accounting for them, was nevel, and 
really langhable. ‘The likenesses were instantly re- 
cognized and many of the ¢ a ving multitude commenced 
ye'ping; some were stamping off in the jarring dance; 
«thers were singing, others again were crying; hun- 


dreds covered their mouths with their hands, and were | 


mate; others indignant, drove their spears (rightfully 
into the ground; aad some threw a reddened arrow at 
the sun, and went home to their wigwams. 

The eagor curiosity and expression of astonishment 
with which they gazed upon me, plainly showed that 
they looked up»n mé as some strange and unaccount- 
able being. ‘They pronounced me one of the greatest 
medicine men in the wagld ; they said | had made living 
beings; they said thay could see their chief alive 
i: two places; those that [ had were a little alive ; 
they could see their eyes move, could see them smile 
and langh, and that if they could laugh, they could 
certainly speak if they shouldtry, and they must there- 
fore have some life in thei. 

The squaws generally agreed that they had discov- 
ered life enough in them to reader my medicine too 
great for the Mandans; saying that such an operation 
could not be performed without taking away from the 
original something of his existence, which [ put in 
the picture ; andthey could see it move, could sec it 
stir. 

This curtailing of the moral existence for the purpose 
of installing lite into the secondry one, they decided to 
be a useless and destructive operation, and one that 
was calculated to do great mischief in their happy 
commuuity; and they commenced a mournful and 
doleful chant against me, crying and weeping bitterly 
threugh the village, proclaiming me a most dangerous 
man; one who could make living persons by looking 
at them; and at the same time, asa matter of course, 
destroy life in the same way, if | chose. That my med- 
icine was dangerous to their lives, and that I must 
leave the village immediately. That bad luck would 
happen to those whom I painted: thac I was to take 
part of the existence of those whom I painted, and 
carry home with me among the white people; and that 
when they died, they would never sleep quiet in their 
graves. ° ° ° bl * * 

A great many have become again alarmed, and are 
unwilling to sit for fear, as some say that they will die 
prematurely if painted; and as others say, that if they 
are painted..the picture Jive after they are dead, and 
they cannot sleep quiet in their graves. 

I have had several most remarkable occurrences in 
my painting room, of this kind, which have made me 
some everlasting enemies here ; though the minds and 
feeliags of the chiefs and medicine men have not been 
affected by them, 

There have been three or four instances where proud 
and aspiring young men have been in my lodge, and 
after gazing at the portraits of the head chief across 
the room. (which sits looking ia the eyes,) have raised 


their hands before their faces and walked around et® 


the side of the lodge, on the right or left, from whenc. 
to take a long side look at the chief, instead of staring 
him full in the face, (which is a most unpardonable 
offence in all Indian tribes;) and after having got in 
their position, aad cast again upor the portrait, which 
was yet looking them in the face, have thrown their 
robes over their heads and bolted out of the wigwam, 
fMled equally with astonishinent and indignation ; aver- 
ring, as they always willin a sullen mood, that they 
‘* saw the eyes move,” thatas they walked around the 
roon, ‘* the eyes of the portrait followed them.” With 
these unfortunate gentlemen. repeated efforts have been 
made by the traders, and also by the chiefs and doctors 
who understand the illusion, to convince them of their 
error by expt.iniag the mystery ; but they will not hear 
any explanation whatever, saying * that what they see 
with their own eyes is always evidence enough for 
them ;” that they always * believe their own eyes soon- 
erthana hundred tongues ;” and all efforts to get 
them a second time to my room, orinto my company 
# any-place, have proved entirely unsuccessful. 








SINGULAR STORY. 

The following story was in circulation at Paris du- 
ring the last of Novewber. Itis said the parties are 
of the highest respectability and that the secret of thei: 
names is known only to a very few: 


A foreign gentleman and his wife were inthe habit 
of dining almost daily at a fashionable restaurent in the 
Palais Royal. After a time the waiters began to miss 
articles of plate ; not observing at first, but afterwards 
temarking that it was the silver forks alone, and not 
the spoons or other things, which disappeared. Their 
suspicion at length fell onthe two foreigners, and were 
communicated to the master of the establishment.— 
He rejected the idea, from the respectable appearance 
of the parties, wbo always dined sumptuously and 
ipaid liberally. As the waiters persisted in their no- 
tions, the restaurateur directed them to serve plate with 
a peculiar mark for the table of the suspected parties.- 
This was done twice, and a fork was missing. On the 
latter occasion le directed one of the waiters to follow 
the guests and ascertain their abode and character.— 
They were found to be Americans, living in splendid 
furnished apartments at 1000 francs a month, and 
were reported by the cociergie to be people of wealth 
and honor, paying all their accounts with the utmost 
regularity. This being communicated to the restaur- 
ateur, he went to the parties, andin reserved terms 
claimed a fork, which hada short time ago been ab- 
stracted. The husband who alone spoke French, was 








thehighest offices in his own country, and that he and 
all his family were above suspicions. The restaura- 
teur persisted, declared that he had positi¥® proofs, and 
lif what was abstracted was not given up to him, he 
|would apply to the police. On this the gentleman 
held a conversation with his wife, which became warm 
and at length ended in her producing the fork, which 
she had still wrapped up in her shawl. On receiving 
it, the restaurateur informed the American that this 
was not all, for similar articles, to the value of 1000 
|francs had been abstracted, and he was convinced by 
the same hands. The grieved and astounded gentle- 
man, immediately paid this sum earnestly requesting 
the restaurateur to assure him whether it was all he 
had lost. This he did, and then retired, expressing 
his vexation at the untoward incident, and his convic- 
tion that it arose solely from an‘unhappy monomania 
—the gentleman, in his turn, thanking the latter for 
the delicacy of his conduct. A few days afterwards 
the foreigners left Paris,and retuned to their own 
country. It has since been ascertained that the lady 
destroyed the articles severally almost immediately af- 
ter she had taken them. 








VOLUNTARY DEATH. 





distinct habits and constitution appear to possess, not 
jonly over the feeling and faculties of the mind, bat 
ilikewise, over what ae called the involuntary muscles 
nny even tyeperves and the blood vessels of the body, 
.«ieds ground for speculations curious at least, if 
not important, how -...s6 Zesirable a power may be 
acquired, and to what extent, by some yet undiscover- 
ed method of education, it may be elevated and im- 
proved. - 

Dr. Cheyne relates an instance, in one of his medi- 
cal treatises, the accuracy of which is established by 
irrefragable evidence, in which a person at any time 
when he chose, could exhibit every appearance of 
death; and afier having lsid for a considerablejperiod ex- 
actly asa corpse, was able, by a voluntary struggle, 
to restore to himself the appearance, and all the vari- 
ous functions of intellect and animation. 

He could die.ar expire, says Cheyne, when he 
pleased, and yet by an effort or some how, he could 
come to life again.. He insisted so much on our see- 
ing the trial made, that we were at last forced to com- 
ply. We all three felt his pulse first; it was distinct 
though small and-thready; and his heart had its usu- 
al beating. He composed himself on his back and 
lay in a still posture for some time; while I held his 
right hand, Dr Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and 
Mr. Skrine held a clean looking glass to his mouth. 
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I found his pulse sink gradually, till at last L could 
not feel any, by the most exact and pice touch. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the least motion of his heart, 
nor Mr. Skrine the least soil of breath en the mirror 
he held to his mouth; then each of us by turhs, ex- 
amined his arms, heart and breath, but could not by 
the nicest scrutiny, discover the Jeast symptom of life 
in him. We reasoned a tong time about this odd ap- 
pearance, as well as we could, and finding he siill 
continued in that condition. we began to conclude 
that he had indeed carried the experiment too far; and 
at Jast were satished he was actually dead, and were 
just ready to teave him. This continued about half 
an hour, by nine o'clock in the morning in autumn. 
As we were going away, we abserved some motion 
about the bedy, and upon examination found his pulse 
and the motion of his heart gradually returning; he 
began to breathe gently, and speak softly. We were 
all astonished to the last degree at this unexpected 
change, and after seme further conversation with him 
and with ourselses, weet away fully satisfied as to all 
the particulars of this fact, but not able to form any 
rational scheme, how to account for .t. He afterwards 
called for his attorney, added a cordicil to his own 
will &c.'and calmly died about five o’clock that eve- 
ning. 








LOVE, LAW AND RETRIBUTION. 


A somewhat curious story is at present affording a 
considerable fund for talk to the gossips of a neighbor- 
ing community. The principal figurantees in the tale 
are a converted Jew, an unmarried lady of indepen- 








highly indignant, de lared that he had fil’ed some of dent fortune, and a-minister of the Established Church, 


who has on more than one oce-sion a tracted a large 
sha‘e of the public attention. The Jew having aban- 
doned the faith of his fathers, and become a convert 
to Christianity, paid a visit, among other places, to a 
town in the vicinity of this city, where he received a 


of several individuals, who gladly hailed the new pros- 
elyte ; and, amongst others, it is alleged that he was 
honored with the pationage of the Reverend Gentle- 
man to whom we have alluded. Prayer meetings, tea 
drinkings, and other gatherings of a similar descrip- 
tion, which ladies of a certain turn of mind love to fre- 
quent, followed as a necessary eonsequence ; and the 
stranger was at teneth fortunate enough in securing 
the affections of one of the ladies to whom he had been 
introduced, and who, we understand, possesses a high- 
ly comfortanle and uncontrolled competeacy. Letters 
were interchanged between the parties binding them 
both to tie the indissoluble knot; and if the day was 
not actually fixed, at least certain necessary prelimina- 
ry preparations were in progress, «lien the friends of 
the lady, becoming alarmed at the aspect of matters, 
stepped in for the purpose of prevailing upon her to 
abandon the match. The clergyman, who had previ- 
ously aided in bringing the Jew into notice, now threw 
his powerful weight into the opposite scale, and the 


The different degree of power which persons of|'ady was induced to abandon her matrimonial iaten- 


tions. A friend of the parties was emyloyed to break 
the altered posture of affairs to the convert, with pow- 
ers to arrange a suitable solution for his wounded teel- 
ings. Some: difficulty was at first exyierienced, the 
Jew protesting that it was not “ de monish, but de la- 
dy,” that held the first place in his affections, but he 
ultimately yielded to the powerful arguments that were 
placed before him, and agreed to give ap his claims, 
upon the consideration of a certain sutn being forth- 
coming. So terminated the affair, in so far as the 
lady was concerned; but the minister tas to be extri- 
cated from the troublesome consequetices ; for finding 
that the delightful intercourse of society was no. long- 
erso freely thrown open to him, and believing that 
certain sayings of the clérgyinad were one cause of 
the estrangement, the Jew laid his grievances before a 
legal gentleman, who advised hit to demand redrese 
within the precinc 8 of the Court of Sessions. Act- 
ing on the advice thus tendered, an action fr alleged 
defamation of character has been raised against the 
minister, and a summoiis, concluding for £5,000 dam- 
ages. was Fecéntly served upon the Rev.. Gentleman, 
on his return ftom a very interesting tour.in which he 
had engaged. he tale is instructive ingnany points 
of view, but upon these it is unnecessary 49 dilate, tho 
simple narrative being sufficient for every wsefal pur- 
pose, — Glasgow Argus. gn, oe 
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From an old Miscellany. 
PROGRESS OF INGRATITUDE. 


On the borders of the Nubian Desert, near where 
the great Father of Waters rolls his congregated 
floods, the Governor Hassen Aschaban ruled his ex- 
tensive territory in peace, amidst the convulsions of 
surrovading nations. Te issued mandates but for the 
good of his subjects, and raised the arm of power 
solely for the purpose of administering justice. A- 
midst the luxuries of a palace he forgot not the duties 
of religion, aor scormed to bend the knee to the F’ro- 
tector of the Faithtul. 

The affections of his people were the bulwarks that 
defended him; he reared his head and flourished like 
the cedar of the mountains, beneath whose shade, the 
weary traveller seeks the solace of repose. 

His predecessor was a weak and jealous tyrant, who 
saw no comeliness in virtue, deformity in vice; but 
sought the Supreme Good in the gratification of his 
sensual appetites. 

The fame of a beautiful female slave, in the posses- 
s.0n of one of the petty pr’nces near cataracts of the 
Nile reached his ear; and he offered riches and hon- 
ors to the man, who, by force or artifice, would bring 
her to his seraglio. Casganaskar, a person of desper- 
ate fortune and dark intrigue, who had formerly beer 
banished for crimes of the most atrocious nature, 
threw himself at the foot of the throne, and offered 
his services ia this hazzardous enterprize. He found 
acceptance in the eyes of the Prince; he succeeded 
in his attempt; aad, returning with the inestimable 
prize, lodged her safe in the royal apartments. 

The symmetry of her form was like that of the slen- 
der palm; her eyes were brilliant as the glowing dia- 
mond; and her breath fragrant as the gardens of 
Damascus. 

The tyrant having accomplished his desires, praised 
the fidelity of the messenger, on whom he lavished 
fivors with ad unsparring hand; and finally, raised 
him to the highest office in his dominions. 

In this situation he was suspected of endeavoring to 
subvert the Government, and of intriguing with the 
favorite women of Court. The jealousy and indigna- 
tion of his master were roused ; and, in the first emo- 
tions of anger he commanded his head to be struck 
off: but, from political motives, or further deliberation, 
he changed the sentence to-that of perpetual impris- 
onment. 

In the neighborhood of Tamalma, the ruins of anan- 
cieat tower cast its lengthened shade on the desert of 
Zaara; and beneath its foundations were those hide- 
ous dungeons, where the victims of royal displeasure 
lingeced out the remains. of a miserable existence. 

Denhadar was the Governor of this tower, and to 
those regions of sorrow was consigned the heretofore 
much envied Casganaskar. In a lonely cell he clank- 
ed his heavy chains in darkness, where the loathsome 
ichneumon was his only companion, and the constant 
witness of his groans andtears._  - 

After many moons had passed, Benhadar, who had 
been acquainted with a variety of circumstances in 
favor of bis prisoner, relaxed his rigor; and, at the 
hazzard of his head, treated him with unmerrited in- 
dulgence. 

It was at this period of time the tyrant died, and 
Hassan Aschaban succeeded tothe government of the 
Province; of whose virtues and the lenity of his keep- 
er, the wretch Casganaskar availing himself, had the 
address to cause a representotion to be made to that 
Prince, of the uafaithfulness of Beahadar to his trust 
in granting unwarranted liberty aad iodulgence to the 
prisoners committed to his charge. 

Casganaskar, in the days of his propriety, by arts 
unknown to generous miads, had made himself many 
friends. Those had forsaken him in the gloomy sea- 
son of adversity: but observing the revolution of for- 
tune, they now fursaw that his readvancement appeared 
practicable, and when accomplished, could not fail to 
contribute to their own interest. Stimulated by mo- 
tives of self love, they stepped forward, and succeeded 
in restoring the minion to the notice of royalty. 

Princes see thto’ tinted optics, and hear but thro’ 
the medium of others: Hassan Aschaban, inceased 
at the injustice of his predecessor, and the infidelity 
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of his servants, ordered the good Benkadar to be 
thrown into the dungeon, and appointed Casganaskar 
to supply his place as governor of the fortress. 

Though long a }.robationer in the school of afflic- 
tion, this man had not profitted by its admonitions; 
with the fortitude of virtue. he had lost the sense of 
gratitude and the feelings of humanity. His tyranny 
over the victims committed to his trust was such as 
added double weight to misfortune, while it involved 
in the common doom the friend to whom, he owed 
the most indispensable ebligations. 

Hassan Aschaban was not anacequainted with the 
corrupt system of eastern polities; he was aware of 
the abuses which had been introduced during the 
reigas of his effeminate ancestors; his first great at- 
t2mpt was, therefore to seek the sources of those _pol- 
luted streams which replenished the channels of cor- 
ruption, and diffused their baneful influecne through 
all his territories. For this purpose he not only em- 
ployed men of integrity in every district, tc make 
faithful reports concerniag the public welfare, but 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of his subjects, 
he visited in person the dwelling of wretchedness, 
where he marked with the nicest discrimination the 
sufferings of Virtue and of Vice. 


malma, and granted every prisoner permission to re- 
lite his own history. ‘That of Benhadar made a par- 
ticular impression on his mind, while every tongue 
bore testimony to the worth of this injured man; an 
a number of corroborating circumstances added weight 
to his own narration. 

The prince possessed a mind open to conviction. 
The proofs of Benhada’s innocence appeared unques- 
tionable. He readily penetrated the dark labyrinth 
of iniquity; im consequence of which, Casganasker 
was degraded, and Beahadar raised to the rank o 
Prime Minister; in which exalted capacity he was 
entrusted with the fate of his enemy, whom he gener- 
ously pardoned. on coadition that he 1etired beyond 
the cataracts, and’returned no more. 

Long and prosperous was the reign of Hassan As- 
chaban. Elis fame extended from the walls of Cairo 
to the Ethopian Desert; while the voice of a happy 
people applauded the wisdom of his act, in the pro- 


of Justice with a steady hand, to the discommfiture of 
Vice, the encouragement of Virtue, and the eventual 
aggrandizement of an extensive territory. 

Ona general and cursory survey of mankind, we 
are too frequently inclined to form incoherent cpin- 
ions of causes, on which depend the most important 
events; and are far more reafy to arraign the Wisdom 
which planned and arranged all mortal affairs, than to 
acknowledge our own want of penetration to account 
for the varied movements of a grand and complicated 
mat hine. 

Misfortunes operate variously on the human mind. 
Some hearts they soften and fructify: others they 
render more callous and sterile. Of the cup of Pros- 
perity, few know how to drink with moderation; par- 
ticularly those who are unaccustomed to the fascina- 
ting draught: but when the sweet ingredient of Pow- 
eris mingled therewith, it becomes in the extreme 
in oxicating and dangerous! And the man who can 
resist its temptations, must be little less than a prodi- 
gy of Temperance and Virtue. 

We are apt to think hardly of Providence respect- 


being convinced, thit our judgment is falible and er- 
roneous. 

To but afew has Heaven permitted the lot of rising 
to conspicious situations, and presiding over the fates 
of their fellow mortals; and that lot is wisely decreed 
to be the touch-stone of their Vices and Virtues.— 
Placed beyond the reach of control, the vain will io- 
dulge their vanity, the ambitious their ambition, and 
the ungrateful thei ingra’itude ; the justtheir justice, 
and the merciful their philanthropy. 

Here will men appear in their proper colors, and 
excite the indigaity or admiration which they deserve. 
They will long be held up-to view as perfect patterns 
or just examples, and will ever bear testimény to this 
important truth: That, ia every state or country, 
the ‘bad are public curses, and the good public bles- 
sings; That Viee is the dangerous rock which 





threatens the community with shipwreck, and Virtue 


With active zeal he explored the dungeons cf Ta-| 


motion. of a man of integrity, who poised the balance, 


ing her disposal of the links in the great chain of 
subordination: but we have frequent opportunities of 
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the faithfe! beacon that guides through storms aiid 
tempests to the * desired heaven” of Peace and Pros- 
perity. . 








STORY OF ALCANDAR AND SEPTIMUS. 


Athens, even long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, still continued the seat of learning, politeness 
and wisdom. The emperors and generals who, in 
these periods of approaehing ignorance still felt a 
passion for science, from time to: time added to its 
buildings, or increased its professorshps. Theodoric, 
the Ostrogoth, was of the number; he repaired those 
‘schools which barbarity was suffering to fall into de- 
cay, and continued those pensions to men of learning, 
which avaricious governors had monopolized to them- 
selves. 

In this city, and at about this period, Alcander and 
Septimus were fellow students together. The one 
the most subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum: the oth- 
er the most eloquent speaker in the academic grove. 
Mutual admiration. soon begot ag acquaintance, and a 
similitude of dispositions made them perfect friends. 
| Their fortunes: were neariy equal, their studies the 
|same, and they were natives of the two most celebra- 
\ted cities in the world: for Aleander was of Athens, 
Septimus came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived, for some time 
together, when Alcander, after passing the first part 
of his youth in the iadolence of philosophy, thought 
at length of entering the buisy world; and, as a step 
previous to this, placed his affections on Flypatia, a 
lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia showed no dislike 
to his addresses. The day of their intended nuptials 
were fixed, the previous ceremonies were performed, 
and nothing now remained but her being conducted 
in triumph to the apartment of the intended bride- 

room. 

An exultation in his own happiness, on his being 
jnaable to enjoy any happiness without making his 
friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to in- 
troduce his mistress to his fellow student, which he 
did with the gaiety of a man who found himself e- 
qually happy in friendship and love. But this was an 
interview fatal to the piece of both. Septimius no 
sooner saw her, but he was smit with an involuntary 

assion. 

He used every effort but in vain, to suppress desires 
at once imprudent and unjust. He retired to his 
apartment in inexpressible agony; and the emotions 
of his mind in a short time became so strong that they 
brought on a fever, whiclhthe physicians judged in- 
curable. 

During this illness, Alcander watchel him with all 
the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to 
|join in those amiable offices of friendship.” The sa- 
|gacity of the physicians, by this means, soon discov- 
ered the cause of their patient's disorder; and Alcan- 
|der, being apprised of their discovery, at length ex- 
|torted a confession from the reluctant dying lover. 
| It would but delay the narrative, to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship,. ia the breast of 
Alcander on this oceasion; it is eaough to-say that 
the Athenians were at this time arrived to such refine- 
ment in morals, that every virtue was carried to.excess. 
In short, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up. his 
intended bride, in all her charms, to the young Ro- 
man. I'hey were married privately, by his connivance; 
and this wnlooked for change of fortune wrought an 
unexpected change in the constitution of the now 
happy Septimius. In a few days he was. perfectly 
recovered, and set out with his fair partner for Rome. 
Here, by the exertion of those talents of which he was 
so eminently possessed, he in a few years arrived at 
the highest dignities of the state, and was constituted 
the city judge or pxtor. 

Meanwhile Aleander not only felt the pain of being 
separated from his friend and mistress, but a prosecu- 
tion was also commenced against him by the relations 
of Hypatia, for his having basely given her up as was 
suggested for money. Neither his-innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge, nor his eloquence in his.own 
defence was able to. withstand’ the influence of a pow- 
erful party. 

He wascast, and condemned to an enormous fine. Un- 
able to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, his 
possessions were: confiscaied, himself stript of the habit 
of freedom, exposed to the market place, and was sold 
as a slave to the highest bidder. 
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A merchant of Thrace hecoming his purchaser, 
Aleander, with some other companipns of distress, 
was carried into the region of desolation and sterility. 
Ilis stated employment was to follow the herds of an 
imperious master, and his skill in tenting, was all 
that was allowed hins to supply a precautious exis- 
tence. ; 

Condemned to a hopeless servitude, every morning 
waked him to a renewal of famine or toil, and every 
change of season served but to aggravate his unshel- 
tered distress. Nothing but death or flight was left 
him, and almost certain death was the consequence 
of hisattempting to fly. Aftersome years of bondage, 
however, av opportunity of escape offered; he em- 
braced it with ardor; and travelled by night, and lodged 
in caverns by day; to shorte. a long story, he at last 
arrived in Rome. The day of Alecander’s arrival, 
Septimus sat in the forum, administering justice; and 
hither our wanderer came, expecting to be instantly 
known, and publicly acknowledged. Here he stood 
the whole day, among the crowd, watching the eyes 
of the judge, and expectfng to be taken notice of; but 
so much was he altered by a long succession of hard- 
ships, that he passed entirely with ut notice; and in 
the evening, when he was going up to the pretor’s 
chair, he was brutally repulsed by the a tending lictors 
The attention of the poor, is generally driven from one 
unzrateful object to an: ther, 

Night coming on, he now found himself under a 





necessity of seeking a placeto lie in. All emaciated, 
and in rags, as he was, none of the citizens would) 
harbor so much wretchedness, and sleeping in the! 
streets might be attended with interruption or danger: 
in short, he was obliged to take up his lodging in one 
of the tombs without the city, the usual retreat of 
poverty, or despair. | 

In this maasion of horror, laying his head apon an) 
inverted urn, Alcander forgot bis miseries for a while 
in sleep; and virtue found on this hard flinty couch} 
more ease, than down can supply to the guilty. 

It was midnight, when two robbers came to make} 
this cave their retreat; but happening to disigree 
about the division of their plunder, one of them stab- 
bed the other to the heart, and left him weltering in 
his blood at the entrance. [a this circumstances he 
was found next morning, and this naturally induced a 
further inquiry. The alarm was spread, the cave was 
examined, Alcander was found sleeping and imme- 
diately apprehended and accused of robbery and mur- 
der. The circumstances against him were strong; 
the wretchedness of his appearance confirmed suspic- 
ion. Misfortune and he were now so long acquainted 
that be at last became regardless of his fate. He de- 
tested a world where he liad found only ingratitude, | 
falsehood agd cruelty; and was determined to make 
no defence. Thus lowering with resolution, he was 
diagged, bound with eords, before the tribunal Septi- 
mius. The proofs were positive against him, and he 
offered nothing in his own vindication; the judge, 
therefore, was proceeding to doom him to a most cru- 
el and ignominious death, when, as if illuminated with 
a ray from heaven, he discovered, through all his mis- 
ery, the features, though dim with sorrow, of his long 
lost, loved Alcander. It is impossible to describe his 
pain, on this occasion; happy in once more seeing the 
person he most loved on earth, and distressed at find- 
ding him ia such circumstances. 

Thus agitated by conteading passions, he flew from 





his tribunal, and falling on the neck of his dear bene-| 


factor, burst into an angony of distress. The attention 
of the multita 'e was soon, however, divided by anoth- 
er object. The robber who had been really guilty, 
was apprehended in selling his plander, and, struck 
with a panic, confessed his crime. He was brought 
bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted every other 
person of any partnership iw his guilt. Need the se- 
quel be related! Alcander was acquitted, shared the 
friendship and the honors of his friend Septimius, 
lived afterwards in happiness and ease, and left it to 


land abundant us the rest. 





be engraved on his tomb, *“ That no circumstances 
are so desperate, which Providence may not relieve.” 








A Sotemy ‘Faooucur.—-When we look abroad 
over the great potatoe patch of the world, we see innu- 
merable liile hills filled to overflowing with the very 
smallest kind of *teetle taters," anda feeling of suduess 
comes over us at the thonght, that they'll never be any 
lirger! 
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SINGULAR EXPERIMENTS IN VEGETABLE 
GROWTH. 


Tue late investigations of Professor Liebig have 
gone far to overturn former notions as to the phenom- 
ena of vegetable growth, showing considerable ground 
for concluding the soil is only a medium through 
which the substance of plants is formed, and not the 
source of that substance—in short, that all vegetable 
matter comes out of the atmosphere and the vapors 
suspended init. This theory derives further confir- 
mation from the result of some experiments of a sin- 
gularly bold kind, lately made by two gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of Brest. It is froma communi- 
cation made by themon the subject to La Phalange, 
a Parisian publication, that we obtain the following 
particulars. —Chzmbers Journal. 


In a field usually considered too poor for wheat, 2 
plot of twelve square yards, untilled and unmanured, 
was strewn over with that grain, and afterwards a lay- 
er of wheaten straw, about one inchin thickness, was 
laid over it. The same thing was done with a similar 
plotin a neglected garden, which was previously 
trodden with the teet. A pane of glass wasalso laid 
down in the same place, with tweaty grains of wheat 
scattered over it, and a layerof straw above. The 
winter was rigorous, and the spring dry, so that vege- 
tation in general suffered considerably in that district 
nevertheless, a strong crop rose through the straw in 
all these three situations, the stalks being above six 
feet high, the cars containing from fifty to eighty 
healthy grains. That growing upon the glass 
though not a particle of earth near it, was- as_ strong 
There were no 
weeds, the straw having choked all plants but those of 
itsown kind. It is to be 1emaked, that the roots 
were few iu number, and short and hard |:ke the claws 
of birds 

The cause of the success of this experimnt is sug- 
ested by the two gentlemen (Paillard and Bernard) 
to be the following :—** Straw being a bad conductor 
of heat, and a good conductor of electricity, maintains 
the root of the plant in a medium temperature, and 
prveots the earth from being deprived entirely of mois- 
ture. The moisture of the earth, or the subtratum, 
being continual, facilititates the gradual and constant 
absorption of carbonie actd gas from the surrounding 
atmosphere, and hydrogen and carbon, the chief ele- 
ments of nourishment to vegetables, are thus econo- 
mised in regular supplies where they are coustantly 
required, and pass in combination with oxygen from 
the roots up to the stems and branches of the plants, 
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own kind in ordinary circumstances being, that the 
spongiolies of the roots have decayed, and new ones 
havecome out, of akind resembling those which 
naturally belong to plants designed to have their roots 
exposed—a fact which shows, in a lively manner, the 
power of nature to adapt herself to circumstances. 





DISTILLATION OF ROSE WATER IN 
INDIA. 


Ghazeepore has long been celebrated for its rose- 
water; yet the native apparatus for distilling it is of 
the simplest construction. It consists of a large copper 
or iron boiler. well tinned, capable of holding from 
eight to twelve gallons (shaped like the earthen hoon- 
dahs in which the Gomastahs send in their opium, 
having a large body with a rather narrow neck, an 
a mouth about eight inches in diameter; on the top of 
this is fixed the head of a still, which is nothing more 
than an old deckchee, or cooking-vessel, with a hole in 
the centre to receive the tube or worm. 

The tube is composed of two pieees of bamboo, fast- 
ened at an acute angle, and it is covered the whole 
length with a strong binding of corded string, over 
which is a lutting of earth, to prevent the vapor from 
escaping. ‘The small end, abouttwo feet long is fixed 








in which they are assimilated, and the oxygen thrown 
offia exhalation from the leaves. The straw decays 
but slowly, and thus furnishes its substance by degrees 
to the young plant in due progression and proportion 
(such as the silicious ingredients, for instance, of the 
pod or eapsule), so that the decomposition of the 
straw corresponds to the four phases of fermentation 
in progressing from the saccharne to the alcholic, the 
acid, and the putrid states, analogous to those of in- 
fancy, budding youth, maturity, and seeding of the 
lant,” 

Ifthere be no fallacy in the experiment, and no 
mistatementin tbe report—if moreover, the expense 
for straw be not too great—we may expect hereafter 
tosee grain growing without tillage or manure, and 
with equal luxuriance on al} kinds of soil. 

Some experiments, at present inthe course of be- 
ing made at the garden of the Caledonian Horiticultu- 
ral Society in Edinburgh, tend to eofirm the possi- 
bility of rearing wheat by these means. Three speci- 
mens of the ficus clastica have been suspended by Mr, 
J. Macnab. junior, in a hot house,, with a supply of 
water for the root by means of a worsted cord conaect- 
ed with an inverted bell-glass above. ‘Fhe plant 
hangs by a wire, wich its roots exposed to the air; the 
worsted connects it with the water in the bell glass ; 
but it has no connezion with any thing else. Yet 
these three plants grow extremely well, and perform all 
their natural functions in the most healthy manner— 





the only point in which they differ from plants of their 


into the hole in the centre of the head, where it is well 
luted with flour and water. The lower arm or end of 
the tube is carricd down into a long-aecked vessel or 
receiver, called a bhubka. This is placed in a han- 
dee of water, which, as it gets hot, is changed. The 
head of the still is luted on the body, and the long 
arm of the tube in the bhubka, is also well provided 
with a cushion of cloth, so as to keepin all the vapor. 
The boiler is let into an earthen furnace, and the whole 
is ready for operation. 

At Ghazeepore, to procure the attar, the roses are 
put into the still, and when the water has gradually 
come over, it is placed in a large metal basin, which 
is covered with wetted muslin, tied over to prevent 
insects or dust getting into it. This vessel is let into 
the ground about two feet, which has been previously 
wetted with water, and it is allowed to remain quiet 
during the whole night. The altar is always made at 
the beginning of the season, when the nights are cool. 
In the morning early, the little film attar, which is 
formed upon the surface of the rose-water during the 
night, is removed by means of a feather, and it is then 
carefully placed in a small phial; and day after day, 
as the collection is made, 1t is placed for a short time 
inthe sun, and @ftera sufficient quantity has been 
procured, itis poured off clear, and of the color of 
amber into small phials. Pure attav, when it has been 
removed only three or four days, has a pale greenish 
hue; by keeping it loses this, and in a few weeks time 
it becomes ofa pale yellow. The first days distillation 
does not produce such fine attar as comes off after- 
wards, in consequenee of the dust or little particles of 
dirt in the still and the tube being mixed with it. This 
is readily seperated, from its sinking to the bottom.— 
From one lac of roses, it is generally calculated that 
180 grains, or one tolah, of attar can be procured; 
more than this can be obtained if the roses are full- 
sized, and the nights cold to allow of the congelation. 
The attar purchased in the bazaar is generally adul- 
terated, mixed with sandal oil or sweet oil. Not even 
the richest native will give the price at which the 
purest attar alone can be obtained; and the purest 
attar that is made is sold only to Europeans.—Dr. 
Jackson, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 





Tt was only a few evenings age that one of our wor- 
thy neighbors, who keeps a shop in Underbank, was 
much ap; rsed at the ec mduci of his cat. He was 
standing in his shop, when puasy_put-a paw on his. 
trowsers, and endeavored to pull him towards the 
cellar leading out of the shop. He took no notiee at 
first, but this she repeated three times; and in order to. 
see what the cause of her thus troubliag him, he took 
her in his arms and earried her into the cellar, where 


ately sprang from him, and jumping upon a piece of 
leather, began to look underneatl: it, as if in search of 
something. Her master raised the leather, and he 
there found a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age 
concealed under it. On bringing the young rascal 


from his hiding-place, he naturally asked him what 





he was doing there?’ The reply was, that he had 
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he kept a large quantity of leather. Pussy immedi- - 
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not meney to pay for a lodging, and thought he might 
stay there’ till moraing. The worthy shopkeeper 
made him remember that a feather bed was preferab.e 
to a leather one, by inflicting summary punishment on 
the offender. Thus the sagacity of this cat most pro- 
bubly saved the premises from being robbed, and its 
master perhaps from beiag murdered.—Stockport 
Paper. 


More Mopesty —An English lady living ia Bur- 
pandy street, ordered the servant to take her plate 
back to her husband, because he had seat her a_por- 
tion of the roast turkey without dressing. 
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with condign punishment—as it is pregnant with de- 
morilization, and saps the very foundation of the gov- 
evament. 

This is advancing a fact which may be considered 
untenable—but has it not been as evident ‘‘as the sun 
at noon-day,” that many cases of this sort have come 
ta the knowledge of the public—that either directly 
or indirectly douceurs have becn given, or accommo- 
dations mutually conceded to suit the respective pur- 
poses of each party requiring an exclusive grant? 

Besides, it not unfrequently happens, that the state 
is cajoled and imposed upon by interested and design- 
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Corporations —The prejudice existing against cor- 
porate Bodies has been for several years very general; 
not only against Banking Institutions but against most 
legislative grants to be used for the exclusive privi- 
lege of public Corporations or private bodies—be the 
purpose for which they are associated ever so benefi- 
cial to the community. It is not to be questioned but 
this prejudice may, and frequently does exist uarea- 
sovably and injuriously to the public welfare. 

There are cases, where an individual cannot possi- 
bly command capital enough to complete a work, which 
may be of iafinite benefit to the public; and, ia fact: 
if he were able to do it, it would be an act of rashness to 
risk his whole fortune in any undertaking which re- 
quires the superintendence of several persons of talent, 
industry and vigilance, and who are interested in its 
prosperity. 

It therefore becomes, at times, an imperative duty 
on the Legislature to grant exclusive privileges to 
some corporate bodies without which works vf un- 
questionable public value would never be performed. 
When this is apparent to the public in general, sanc- 
tioned bythe approbation of men of judgment and 
honor, the Legislature should not hesitate to lend its 
protection. 

On the other hand, too great facility in obtaining 
exclusive privileges should be guarded against; and 
if their objects have not very clearly been ascertained, 
as to the welfare of the public in their accomplish- 
ment, too great circumspection cannot be used by 
Legislative bodies. 


When the grant sought for militates against the 
rights of private citizens: when their property is liable 
to be taken from them or deteriorated in value with- 
out the certainty of obtaining adequate compensation : 
when the privilege required is not destined to be of 
permanent public utility : when it would prostrate or 
injure the business of a body of the citizens, many of 
whom (with wives and families solely dependant upon 
their business) have embarked in particular occupa- 
tions, and who hy an exclusive grant to a body of 
wealthy individuals may be ruined ; and in many oth- 
er cases which might be udverted to, then it behooves 
the Legisjature to pause and reflect with the greatest 
caution; and not act until the whol- subject has un- 
dergone an ordeal of the strictest investigation, before 
they give an exclusive monopoly to any body of men 
whatever—let their pretensions be ever so plausible. 

Another evil of great maynitude is sometimes at- 
tached to the mode of procuring exclusive monopolies, 
by the bribes and promises uot unfiequently given and 
made for the support and passage of other bills of 
this Jescription—this is a disgrace and should met 


ing speculators, who have not the least hesitation to 
produce false estimates &c., to induce the Legislature 
to take part of the stock. The press is sometimes 
brought to throw its powerful weight in the scale— 
many credulous stockholders are ruined, and the pro 
ject lingers on (probably for a few years,) until it be~ 
jeomes a heavy, or perhaps, a total loss to the state, 

There is another thing which is much to be de- 
plored. attendant upon granting monopolies withou 
properly investigating circumstancea and bearings— 
making due estimates—and bringing the several cal- 
culations as to the certainly of any intended work to 
returna fair interest to the stockholders, Persons 
living at a distance are induced by exaggerated repre- 
sentations, to embark their money, and find, when too 
late, they have been imposed upon, if not absolutely 
swindled—this brings a stigma uponthe Legislature 
and the state generally—and the injury is severely felt 
‘when money is wanted for works of real and acknowl- 
jedged utility ; those who have been once deceived will 
sear-:ly ever embark again in another enterprize, be 
its value or necessity to the public what it may. 

We can sum up the whole in a few words; uanless 
the project for which the monopoly required is almost 
certain of making a sufficient return to the stockhold- 
ers, interfering as little as possible with privase prop- 
erty and private rights, not always making compensa- 
tions for losses of this kind—particularly guarding ¢- 
igainst the wiles of the speculator, and the schemes 
of the interested, every Legislature cannot act to, 
cautiously in lending assistance to any corporation, or 
body of individuals. 

















Tue otperupcr.—A respectable public meeting 
has recently been held in Buffalo, in relation to the 
destruction of the Caroline. Several resolutions were 
passed, the substance of which, are that the meetin, 
will not be satisfied until Great Britain makes attone- 
ment for the violation of neutralty in the destruction of 
ithe Caroline, and the murder of Durfee. 

Many of our brethren of the press, appearto scout 
the idea of any probable rupture with Great Britain.— 
Perhaps our difficulties may be settled without, which 
we certainly wish. But we cannot shut our eyes to 
|to ** the signs of times,” significantly exhibited in a 
|hundred ways. There is, disguise it as we may, a 
bitter feeling existing on both sides of the frontier, 
which will sooner or later add a formidable link to the 





| 


‘several other difficulties of magnitade—the right of 


search, the boundary question, the mutiny and mur- 
der case, &c. &c. Whetherthe two governments wilj 
by mutpal concession and compromise be en- 
abled to keep the public ship from those rocks 
she is aw fast hostening to. is a matter of conjecture 
entirely. There is breakers ahead, and some of us 
will soon see them. although many of onr wise ones 
protess to ridicule the notion. 





(G™ Patrick Howe was killed at New Orleans afew 
days since, by being stabbed in the head’ by a mau 
who made his escape. 





Tar Lee:snarore of this state met on Tuesday 
last,and was dul¥ organised by the election of Levi S, 
Chatfield as Speaker. John O. Cole, of this city was 
elected clerk of the House. Abner W. Beardsley, 
from Seneca, was appointed Sergeant at arms, and 
J. W. Turner, of Oswego, and George Van Denzer 
of Dutchess, were also appointed Door-Keerers. The 
caucus nomination of Mr. Bromley, as one of the 
Deputy door Keepers, was not assented to, but laid oa 
the table, at the instigation of Mr. Hoffman, of 
Herkimer, who said that as economy was to be the order 
of the day, he thought a good nail, would answer full 
as well asthe extra door-keeper, which we suppose 
all the people will assent to, save, perhaps the worthy 
recipient of small favors. 





Rev. Mr. Kinx.—The Phil. N. American say 
that this gentleman is about to locate himself in Bos- 
ton. We understand that a meeting has been held in 
that city to consider the expediency of setting off an 
efficient church, and building a house for this gentle- 
man. It was decided to do it—all the pastors of Evan- 
gelical Congressional churches being present and con- 
curring. 





(GP Will our correspondent, who is entitled to the 
second Premium. for his excellent address, which we 
publish to-day, inform us how we shall communicate 
with him. The articles formerly specified, remain 
subject to his order. 





AmPaiTHEeATae.—By the card, it will be perceived 
that the Lady of the Lake, and the Naiad Queen are 
to be repeated this evening for the lasttime. The 
Nuiad Queen, as a scenic effort, surpasses anything 
ever got upin Albany. This is saying ** pretty con- 


siderable,” but it is true. 
RSET 








Xutelliqence. 

A Cmip maimep ny A Leoparp !—On Saturday 
evening an occurrence took place at the Menagerie, 
No 37 Bowery, which has not been paralleled in this 
city for horror, and which it is feared must terminate 
fatally. mn that evening Mr. David Watkins, of No. 
643 Fourth street. went to the Amphitheatre accom- 
panied by his wife and an interesting littlegirl aged 
about four years. Finding the doors of the Bowery 
entrance very much crowded, they passed around to 
Chrystie street, intending to go through the Menage- 
rie. and enter the Amphitheatre by that way. Amoaog 
the various animals kept there for exhibition is a young 
leop rd, which has been considered so tame that it 
merely kept chained by a collar, without the restraint 
of a barred cage, and many persons have been in the 
habit of playing with aad patting it. 

As Mrs. Watkins was passing this leopard with her 
chill in her arms, the animal made a sudden spring, 
and catching the child's head in its mouth, dragged it 
trom its mothers arms who immediately fell tu the 
floor in a swoon. The Menagerie was filled with Ja- 
dies, and their shrieks as they noticed the dreadftu! 
occurrence, were appalling. he leopard taking the 
child to a correr of the place whereét was confined, 
laid her down, and the keeper of the animals coming 
up at the moment, dealt him several severe blows on 
the head with a heavy club, and the child was rescu- 
ed. {t was horribly lacerated about the face, the teeth 
of the ferocious animal having torn its flesh in a dread- 
ful manner, and one of the eyes of the poor child was 
nearly torn from its socket, her whole appearance pre- 
senting a scene perfectly horrible. Medical aid was 
immediately called in, and every thing was done to 
relieve the little sufferer that skilPor kindness could 
suggest: and the wounds having been dressed, she 
was conveyed home in a carriage, where she now lies 
with scarcely any hope of recovery; or should she - 
survive, it will be tu remain disfigured for the rest of 


hir days. 











This awful example should be a warning agains, 
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permitting such ferocious animals to be left as it were 
free, and the severest animadversion should be visited 
upon those by whose directions the animal was thus’ 
exposed. . It is supposed that the natural ferocity of 
the Leopard was aroused by the sight of the red dress 
in which the child was clo.hed; and if such was the 
fact, the fault of the proprietors is more glaring, as 
it is to be presuned that they are acqnainted with 
the nature ef such animals, and it was their daty to 
guard against the possibility of such an occurrence 
by every means at their eommand.—N. ¥. Cour. & 
Enquirer. 





Geo, W. Taft, a contra toron the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, lately absconded fiom Dunkirk, 
leaving debts unpaid to the amount of $4000. 





Confession of a Counterfeiter.—The last number of 
the Upper Mississipian, printed at Rock, Illinois, con- 
tains a long article, whieh purports to be the confes- 
sion of Samuel S. Clase, a counterfeiter, recently 
sentenced to the Alton penitentiary for four years — 
He seemsto have figured very largely asa bogus- 
maker and counterfeiter of Lank+ otes, aid estima.esthe 
number engaged in the buisness atabont three hundred 
—scattered over Missouri, particularly in the Platte 
country, Illinois, Lowa, fodiana, and Michigan. He 
gives many particulars of his operations—names per- 
sons and places in all the states—and if true, unfolds 
a mass of depravity in persons whe, for aught we 
know, «re respected as good citizens. 


What's inaname?—The officers of the Auburn 
Prison, a few days since, in discharging a convict by 
the name of Smith, by mistake ** waked up the wrong 
passenget.”’ ‘The error, in a shit time. was discov- 
ered, and after a severe foot-race through the streets 
of the village, the released rogue was recovered, .and 
again placed ‘in durance vile.” Who will say, after 
this, there is nothing in a name? 





Horrible and Vysterious.—The Georgetown (Del.) 
correspondent of the Wilmington Republican says 
that a man by the name of Hastings, living aear Lan- 
rel, in that county, with his whole family, five or six 
in number, were all burnt to cinde:s a day or two ago: 
It is believed the whgle of the family was murdered 
for the sake of some $3,000 known to be in the house. 
and it burnt to the ground over the murdered inmates. 
‘I'he head of one of the blacks was found separate 
from the body. 








Specie Payments.—The House of representa:ives 
ef Tennessee have adopted a proposit.on, by a vote of 47 
26, wqainng tLe Banks of that Stete toresame specie 
payments on the first of July Next unconditionally— 
and before that time, proviced a majority of the Banks 
in other States resume. 





Further of the Mutineers of the Creole.—We have 
been favored with the extract of-a letter, which fullows 
giving some further details respecting the negroes on 
board the Creole, reeently Wherated by the British 
authorities at Nassau. It is to-be hoped that the peo- 
ple of Kings'oa will pe sist ia the view thus taken, and 
that the negroes may eventually be restored to their 
rightful owner. ‘The letter is dated New Orleans, 
Qist inst. 

** A passenger in the brig Susan, which arrived here 
on the 19th iust. from Kingston, Jamaica, left on the 
20th ult. says that 3 or 4 days before he left, a small 
schooner arrived from Nassau, with about 60 or 70 
negroes, and he understood that they were a portion 
of these taken into. Nassau by the brig Creole—the 
inhabitants or: authorities would not allow them to 
land—the schooner was anchored off the town—they 
were looked: upon-as a gang of murderers, and the in- 
habitants did not appear disposed: to have anything to 
do with them. ‘he schooner was still lying at anchor 
with the negroes on board when: he left. —Carleston 
Courier. * 





( L. Palmer, recently conrictediat New Orleans 
of selling a Jottery ticket, has been senteaced to pay 
the fine of $1000, and costs of suit, or to be imprison- 
ed till it be paic,, The fine. whichis the minimum: 
that the law prescribes for the offence, wis at once 
paid aod Mr. P. was set at liberty... 


The punishment of Hyde, seaienced in Towa to be 
hanged for murder, has been commuted by Gov. 
Chambers to seven years’ imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary. 





Mr. J. A. Parker, a native of this state. lete of the 
firm of Ferguson, Parker & Co., at New Orleans, was 
killed in that city on the 18th irst., by falling through 
the hatchway of a store. 





Andrews, stage manager of the Tremont Theatre, at 
Boston, and Creswick, one of the Company, had a 
set-to in the theatre on Tuesday evening. A. got his 
face so much disfigured that he could not fill his part 
and return, he gave C. his discharge. - 





The fact of the murder of a strolling organ player 
four years ago,at Sandersville, Geo., has just come to 


against the murderer. ‘The murdered man had quite 
alarge amount of money in gold «ad silver, which the 
murderer secured to himself. 


Se -.  __ 
Married. 
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light, confirmed by conclusive circumstantial prvof| Mount Moriah. 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 











EACH MONTH. 


NAME. PLACE TIME. 











On the3 1st ult by the Rev. Mr. Huntington, Rob- 
bert Hilson, Esq, to Miss Jane Allen, all of this city. 

On the 34st ult by the Rev. Mr. Griffin, Mr. Jo- 
seph Blackhall, Jr. to Miss Eliza Ann Greer, both of 
this ¢ ty. 

In this city, on New-Year’s Day, by the Rev. Dr. 
Levings, Mr. Samuel H. Crawl, to Miss Harriet 
Crabb, both of Troy. 

Also, by the same, on the 2d inst. Mr. Wm. Her- 
ring, to Mr . Maria Hear’, ail of this city. 

On the 2u inst., by the Rev. E. N. Hall, Mr. Sam’! 
S. Paul, of London, Canada, to Miss Mary Anno Mur- 
ray, of this city. 

In this city onthe 4th inst., by the Rev. Edward 
Allen, Mr. Jacob W. Miller, of Waterford, to Miss 
Margaret Danbar of the former place. 
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Temple Eneampment, Albany 2d Friday, 
Temple R A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist & 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple ey . | Albany [st & 3d Tuesday. 
‘Washington Lodge, Albans 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apol'o Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Monde y. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd. S& 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge2. | kst Wednesdty. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, Wheeling Va.) lst Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, "4 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling ncampmeat of Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, " 2d Monday e¥ o month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday 
Oneida Chapter, 67. ba Ist Thursday, 
Utica Encampment,3 « | 3d bys 
Louisville, Ky. | 1st & 3d Monday» 
Louisville Encampment do | 4th Saturday. 
King Solomn’s chapter do | 2 Monday 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do 2 & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do Ist and 3d Thursdaz 
Lodge of Antiquity do- Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, ener ig, Tenn | 3d Monday. 
Memphis Ludge, t) 2d Tuesday. 
Georgia coamer Savannah Geo- | 24 & 4th Tuesday. "3 
Solomon Lodge do Ast & 3d Thursday. 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | 2d aud 4th Thursday 
Oglethorpe Lodge do lst and 3d Monday. 
Sh -Ibyville Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky | ist Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge, do 21 Monday. 
Lafa ette ( hapter No 1!) La, range 3d Monday 
Lagrange Lodge No 81 do 2nd Monday 
Hudson Logde Hudson fet Monday 
Hudson Chapter do Qnd Tuesday 
Hudson Encampment do Ist Friday « 





AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered'toact as Agents,fot 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and montes on its account. 


James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Wm. Boardman 33 Joues st N. ¥. 
Joel D. Smith Castleton 

James a te 

Stephen T. Leggett Tro 

s. Db. Smith isoaaghe ih 
Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 


Isaac’ Cromie Louisville Ky ~~ 
AC Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
J H Lawrence Memphis Tenn 
Cornelius ¢ w\ Jer Mobile 

Wm H Purner Savannah 

A © Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

AS Pfister Columbus Miss 





On Saturday evening, the 1st inst., Lyman Root, 
of this city, in the 63d year of bis age. 

On Saturday. Peter Roggen, an old an respectable 
merchant of this city. 

In New York, on the 31st ult, Mr. Nathaniel Couk, 
of this city, in the 43d year of his age. 

At Washington, D.C., on the 27th ult. Miss Amy 
S., only daughter of the Hon. Samuel S. Browns, of 
Cooperstown, N. Y.,in the 18th year of her age. 

At Lansingburg, on Friday the 24th inst., of con- 
sumption, Margarette, wife of the Hon. Wm. Parma- 
lee, Recorder of Albany, aged 23 years. 

On the 31 inst., Mrs. Eliza, wife of Daniel 
Deustler, in the 27th year of her age. 





AMPHITHEATRE. 
Greatest Attraction offered this season. 
NAIAD QUEEN & LADY OF THE LAKE, 
((F~ And positively the last time either of the above 
splendid Dramas can be performed this season. 
This evening, SATURDAY Jan. 8th. 
The entertainments will commence with the Roman- 
tie Drama of the 
. LADY OF THE LAKE 
Roderick Dhu Mr. Addams|Blien Douglas = Mrs. Preston 
Fitz James Elhs {Blanch of Deven Hood 
The exercises in the Arena to commence with the 
beantilul equestrianism of Mrs Gossin. 
Master Champion andthe Green Mountain Minsirel 
will appear. ; 
florsemanship by Mr. Madigan. 
The intelligent dog Timour will be introduced. 
The whole to conclude with the Fairy Drama of the 
NATAD QUEEN. 
Rupert—( he Fearnaught) Mr. Addams 
Naiad Queen Mrs. Preston 
Vhe Romantic Irish Drama of Brian Boroimme 
will be speedily produced 
Doors open at 6, performance to commence @ to 7. 





Jacob Nichols: Wellsburgh Va 
Richard: B Dallam St Louis Mo 

H Colman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas : 
O Hughes Paris K 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Samuel Graves Auburn Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va 

A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama {Rev Peyton P Smith, Monticello 
Charles Steinagel Cincinatti, Ohio,| M M Laugh iu Steubenville. Ohio 
Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. | Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio. 
Sanders Shanks Shelb. ville Ky. |E B Shaw Hudson. 

T P Shaffnmer Cumberland, Md E C M’Cormick Greenup Co, Ky, 

K Biggs Williamston \ C Geo A Wilson Holl Springs Migs, 
CS Curtis Jackson Miss J H Stirman Favettevi e Ark 

J Cellner Vickshurg W fi Roberts Miltun Ala 

Col Jonathan. Berry Mich Adrian {Dr Allen. Sprague Littie Rock Ark 
Isaac F Fletcher Cchoes iThos E Lindenberger Tallahassee — 


Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield 
Eb Mix Batavia 
Blanchard Powers Cowlsville 
Myron L. Burrell"Lockport 

‘. R Vary Roredino 

E W Nortfirop Le Roy 
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NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 

HE Subscriber res ctful'y ‘norms his friends, customers 
and the travelling pu>'ic generally, that he has removed from 
his old stand, nine dvors below. on the same side of the street, ct 
the large and commodious house, heretofore known as the Natior.- 
al Hotel, No. 159 Market street, and for a nuniber of yearspast 
occupied by Mrs- Crosby as a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customers, and 
more of them, without any additional expense on' their part. The 
house is fourstories high, with a proportidnate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for families.~ 
Men of business, or persons travelling for pleasure. travellers hy 
rail-road, steamboat os stage, will “nd the New Baglind wellad- 
apted to their accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 

walk of the saib road, and within sixty or seventy rods of thrve 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared every 
morning during the season of navigation, at 6 o'clock, for those 
wishing it, and inte. d'ag to take the 7 o’clock morning boat fir 
N.ew York, Alao,one at 7o’clock. Ati exeellent stable is also a « 
tatched to the honse, and every conveaience for those travelli-g 
with their teams, &c. The subscriber embraces the present oj - 

portunity to return his sifcere: thanks to‘those who have so liber- 

ally patronized him at his old stand, and requests a continuance o ¢ 
their favors at the new one. His old customers and the pubic 

generally are respectfully 1nvited to give him a cal!, and he pledge- 

himself to do all in his power? to make their say while at his hau.s 

both pleasant and agrecable. His termg will be as they have a'o 


ways been, viz. single mea!s 25 cents 
jel9—ly. A.W. STARKS! 
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e CARRIER’S ADDRESS 
To the Patrons of the 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER 


JANUARY 1, 1842. 


When o’er the dark realms 
Of the King of Night, 

From Jehovah's Throne 
Burst a gleam of light; 


When at His command 
Earth from Chaos sprung, 

And the morning stars 
Their first praises sung ; 


And ere was revealed 
God’s image in man, 

On pinions wide spread 
Old Time s flight began. 


Oaward, unceasing, 
He journeys aronnd ; 
Through Ages gone by 
No rest has he found. 


With wide sweeping scythe 
Of no mortal make, 

He ever moves in 
Humanity’s wake. 


A Harvest he reaps 

Of the old and the young, 
Of the prime of life, 

And the lisping tongue; 


While death, grim and dark 
Exults as they fall, 

And to his drear home, 
The grave, welcomes all ! 


Yet Patrons Friends 
Why should we thus fear 
This dreaded grey. beard? 
He brings the New Year. 


Then joyfully sound the merry strain— 
Drive from your souls all care away ; 

And gratefully, let us once again 
Thank Old Time tor this New Year's Day. 


If thoughts of other days, at times like this, 

Can give the soul one single thrill of bliss ; 

If pleasure ’tis to ponder on the past, 

Ere years o’er it a sombre hue have cast; 
‘Together, patrons, let us now call back 

‘The scenes which lie on mem'ry’s fading track. 
Before the mind what numerous visions glide— 
What brightest hopes, sunk in oblivion’s tide— 
Ambition baffled, when he thonght to clasp 

‘The prize by virtue rescued from his grasp! 
What wishes formed and blasted in an hour,— 
What dreams laid low by Death's resistless power! 
Yet falter not, dear friends, but look again; 
Behold advancing yonder glitt’ring train. 

No frowa is there ;—no breaking waves to roll 
Their rayless billows o’er the frighted soul. 
Contentment, peace, desires fulfilled are there, 
Fit opposites, indeed, ot dark despair! 

We see that Heaven, with ever bounteous hand 
The joys of life has scattered o'er this land ; 
The here ‘stern visaged war” has not unfurled 
Hlis crimson flag, as o’er the eastern world ; 
That still aloft, on every foaming sea 

Streams to the wind the banner of the free,— 
The glorious st:ipes and stars that freedom gave 
To guard in fight the faithful and the brave! 
We hear, e’en now, ascending to the sky, 

In piercing tones, the dreadful hunger-ery, 
Wrung from the souls of England's abject slaves, 
Whoée only freedom lies—within their graves! 
From groans like those, the freeman’s ear recoils— 
In every vein, his blood, indignant boils; 

And thankfal that his lot is cast on earth 


Where purest liberty received her birth, 
He prays that on. our sacred soil no curse, 
Like that, the seeds of death will e’ér disperse! 


Handmaid of Heaven, of priceless worth, 
We hail thee, Masonry! 

Onward thy course hath ever been, 
And onward e’er shall be! 


To hapless man, when wandering through 
Life’s dark and stormy night 

Thou art indeed, Fair Masonry, 
To him a beacon light ; 


To guide his feet inte the path 
That leads to life and peace— 

To point him to a land above 
Where earth'y troubles cease! 


When down the lengthened stream of time 
_ With straining eye we gaze, 
Behold far off, Smid the gloom, 

We see thy cheering rays! 


Through all the changes of the world 
In ages long since past, 

Firm as the everlasting hills, 
Thou’st borne the tempest’s blast ! 


And now thy pillars proudly rear 
Their tow’ring summits high, 

And based on eternal Truth, 
The shocks of Time defy. 


The lay of the News Bor is o’er— 
Aside the dull harp he now flings ; 
Its tones he can call forth no more, 
For Jack Frost has chilled its strings. 


Tis time he his leave should now take : 
But stop—he will try your good cheer; 
And wish, you, while munching your cake, 


Dear PATRONS, a HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 


‘Twas the night before New-Year, when all through 
the house, 

| Not a creature was stirring. no! even a mouse ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 





heads; 
And mamma in her ‘kerchief and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our heads for a long winter's nap ; 
When out ow the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
[ sprang from my bed to see what was the matter ; 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 
The moon oa the breast of the new fallen snow, 
Gave the lustre to mid-day to objects below. 
When, what to my wondering eyes shculd appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
[ knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
More rapid than eagles his coursers they came. 
And he whistled and shouted, and called them by 
name : 
‘Now Dasher! now Dancer! now Prancer! now Vix- 
en! 
On! Come!, on! Cupid, on Donder and Blixen— 
To the top of the perch! to the top of the wall! 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away all!’ 
As leaves that before the wild huricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky 
So up to the house top the coursers they flew, 
With the sleigh full of toys and St. Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof, 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head and was turning around 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound, 
Lle was dressed all in fur from his head to his feet, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he looked like a pedlar just opening his pack. 
His eyes, tow they twinkled ! his dimples,how merry, 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 








While visions of sugarplams danced through their| 
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And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 

The stump of a pine he beld tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face, and a round little belly. 

That shook when he langh’d. like a bow] full of jelly 

He was chubby and plump; aright jolly old elf, 

And I laugh’d when | saw him in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word but wentto work, 

And fill’d all the stockings, then turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger a8ide of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose, 

He sprang to his sleigh. to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of the thistle ; 

‘But I heard him exclaim ere he drove out of sight, 

‘Happy New- Year to all, and to alla good night !’,, 

From Longfellow’s Balm of Life. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG SAID 

TO THE PSALMIST. 


Tell me not in mouraful numbers, 
That our life is but a dream, 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are notwhat they seem. 





Life is real—life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment—and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end ot way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Sull like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of batthe— 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not dumb like driven catthe— 
Be a hero in the strife. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead part bury its dead; 

Act—act—in the living present, 
Heart within and Gop o’er head. 





| 
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Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime : 

And departing leave behind us, 
Footsteps op the sand of time. 


Footsteps—that perhaps another, 
Sailiag o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing may take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Sti'l achieving—still pursuing ; 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
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OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firm 
of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to return 


his sincere thanks to the friends of the late firm and the public 
generally for their patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 
the same. 

Book- Binding in ail its various branches, neatly and expedit) 
ously executed ; Law and Music Bouks, Periodicals and Miscei- 
laneous works bound in all the variety of styles, and on the most 
reasonable terms. 

N. B. Library Books neatly bound. seply 





THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every:Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division sts. Albany. 


THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollarsinadvance free 
of postage to those subscribers residing out of the city No paper can be 
sent unless the mouey accompanies the order. exeept it be through ap 4u- 
thorised Ageut Where eastern funds cannot be obtained we will receive 
the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhoo: at par (7 Postmaster, 
are authorised b- law to remit money in pa mrnt for a newspaper | 
from postage, which will be done if they are applied to fcr that pArpo se 
Back Numbers at al! times furnished. 








